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Derren... 


Uncertain 


I am sometimes uncertain just how 
much our staff members learn at the 
Convention, that will help us with 
our paper. In their reports to the 
general staff, however, they indicated 
that they had really absorbed a great 
deal. The cost of attending the Con- 
vention throws our budget into the 
red but I feel the expense is justified 
and the administration strongly en- 
dorses it. It is a big help to us in our 
struggle to develop and maintain high 
journalistic standards. — J. B., Vt. 


Offset Daily 

We are interested in knowing what 
our record has been with the CSPA 
and if we are the only offset high 
school daily. C.S., T. H. 

Your paper was a subscriber to 
the Review in 1927, was entered 
from 1927 through 1931 and from 
1947 to date. The CSPA has a com- 
plete record of all publications en- 
tered in its Contests since they were 
started. There are three high school 
dailies in the continental United 
States, namely, Lane Tech Daily, 
Lane High School, Chicago; Berke- 
ley Jacket, Berkeley, Cal., High 
School; and Shortridge Daily Echo, 
Shortridge High School, Indiana- 
polis. They appear to be printed 
publications. The Daily Pinion, 
McKinley High School, Honolulu, 
is the only offset high school daily 
of which we know. — Ed. 


Sources Of Pleasure 


We wish to express our appreciation 
to the Association for the help which 
has been given us in the past. We are 
very proud of the Medalist rating and 
just as proud, perhaps, that our small 
school has never received less than 
a second place rating during the years 
we have sent our books to you. The 
Yearbook Fundamentals handbook 
and the monthly magazine have been 
sources of pleasure, education and 
great interest to our students over the 
years. — LP., Cal. 


Demoted 


Our score book has just arrived — 
an event eagerly awaited Fv our staff 
as we feel great pride in having 
achieved Medalist rating the past 
three years. The fact that we have 
been “demoted” to first place has not 
prompted this letter. However, sev- 
cral things have made us skeptical 
about the value of your service this 


year. We sent you eight issues but 
only two were commented on—both 
put out by seniors who were graduated 
in 1957. The criticism may be entire- 
ly justifiable but the staff feels it did 
a better job and no comments were 
made on its efforts. The last com- 
ment by the judge was, “Good work 
done by Dick Bibler”. Bibler’s car- 
toons, as anyone qualified to judge 
should know, are purchased from a 
copyrighted cartoon service. They are 
widely used from coast to coast. 
Evidently your judge did not know 
this and the staff felt this to be the 
last straw! We exchange with another 
paper which we use consistenly to 
point out errors in make-up, front 
page content, headlines and every- 
thing else contrary to good rules in 
journalism. How can one explain to 
a conscientious staff CSPA’s award- 
ing them first place? CSPA has a re- 
putation which we know you want to 
keep. We received much of value from 
your critical service and the exchanges 
it has brought us and we hope again 
to have some if its experienced 
criticisms. — A, 


This paper has been entered for 
several years in the 751-1000 pupil 
classification and this year moved 
into the 1001-1500 group. In com- 
petition with others in a new group 
whose members have been studying 
and comparing their efforts for 
years, it faced something which it 
had been experiencing in its own 
group and in which there had been 
a relative reaction while it remain- 
ed there. Had this paper dropped to 
First Place in its own group, it may 
well assume it had been “demoted”. 
As it is, the situation is normal. 
Comments made on two issues does 
not mean that all had not been 
read. We ask for all the issues so 
we may gain an overall view of the 
publication program in the school. 
Elimination of errors denotes pro- 
gress which may or may not re- 
ceive comment. The “weight” of 
the scores should tell this story. 
As to the comment on the cartoon, 
we do not condone syndicated ma- 
terial as we believe everything in 
the publication should be student 
work. The only exception is in the 
advertising section where a mer- 
chant has a right to use the space 
to best advantage for his purpose 
We may be in error but we do not 
know the cartoon in question. The 
Entry Form asks sovecifically if 
there is anything in the paper that 
was not done by the students. There 
was no mention of the use of a 
syndicated cartoon. As to “ez- 
perienced” criticism, no one is on 
the Board of Judges who has not 


The Cover 


The cover picture is a part of the 
double-page end plate of the 1953! 
Pocumtuck, the yearbook of the Deer- 
field, Mass., Academy. Taken by 
John H. Moller, a sophomore at 
the time, this candid shot was made 
as the boys were on their way te class 
in the Main Building. It was placed 
in its position at the beginning of the 
book to stress the educational pro- 
gram of the school and to tie in the 
pictures and art work with its herit- 
age and history, the theme of the 
book. This ties in, also, with the 
CSPA’s concept of what an opening 
section should be. Robert Crow is th: il 
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Adviser. 





had at least ten to fifteen years of 
experience in publishing a _ top- 
ranking paper. The judge who did 
the major work on this paper — 
and it is not the same person who § 
handled the class in which it was | 
enrolled previously — has had over 
twenty-five years in that field, has 
rated publications for many years 
in a state school press association 
and teaches a course in journalism 
in a university summer session. We 
are sorry we did not live up to ez- 
pectations but we do know that we 
read all papers ane Entry Forms 
carefully and we make our ratings 
on the basis of comparison with the 
work done by other entries in the 
class in which a publication is en- 
tered. — Ed. 
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SPUTNIK AND THE SCHOOL PRESS 


By JOHN V. FIELD, Department of Journalism, University of 


_— RELATION of your school pub- 
lications to the new missile age 
will depend largely upon the answer 
to a question I should like to put to 
you: 


WHAT DO YOU READ, AS STAFF 
MEMBERS? 


I ask that question because it is 
one of the most important for you, 
as the “brains” of your schools, to 
ask and to answer for yourselves. 

You got on the staffs of your res- 
pective school publications in many 
different ways: some of you by mere- 
ly stating your intention so to do, 
others through careful screening by 
your advisers, still others by a system 
of competitive tryouts, or by some 
combination of these methods. How 
you got on isn’t important, what 73 
important is that now you are on, 
you are on the spot as the informa- 
tional leaders of your school: your 
schoolmates expect you to prepare 
carefully verbal and pictorial informa- 
tion on which they can rely and in 
which they can believe — obviously, 
far afield from idle gossip, and the 
very opposite of inaccuracy or mis- 
information. 


Things of worth are hard come by, 
and so, therefore, is the accuracy and 
honesty of the written report. Hours 
of preparation, rechecking, and re- 
vising are often, indeed are usually, 
required before a story or editorial 


is ready to meet the public and to be 
read 


R READING time is short these 

days, and cannot be wasted. Never 
ask “why aren’t our publications pur- 
chased by more people in school?” 
Without first asking “are these pub- 
lications worth the money, or, (still 
more important) the time of our fel- 
low students?“ If the band puts on 
progiam after program of poorly or 
indif'erently prepared music, it need 
not «sk why attendance falls off. Any 
grou. preparing anything for mass 
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consumption has upon it an obliga- 
tion for fundamental honesty which 
cannot be evaded. This ... means 
you, for you are preparing thoughts 
for the consumption of your readers. 


Last year I told groups such as yours 
that you had an important mission 
handed you by some segments of the 
American press in showing your 
readers what a quote, “teenager” un- 
quote, really is, and in clearing away 
the connotation of irresponsibility and 
even delinquency growing up around 
the world by showing your readers the 
true picture of American youth in all 
its positive achievements, and poten- 
tial, in your school. 


This year the scientists of the USSR 
have handed us another job to do, even 
before we were fairly started on the 
first, for the scholastic press of Amer- 
ica, which means you, is in the very 
best position to tell the story of public 
education today. We know that in the 
USSR Ivan, on completion of the 
tenth grade, “. . . has already ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of phy- 
sics, chemistry, and biology, and has 
learned rudiments of astronomy and 
psychology. 

“In addition he has had a full 
grounding in mathematics, and has 
received instruction in mechanical 
drawing and a good deal of practical 
technology. 

“By the tenth grade the Russian 
student is spending one-third of his 
classroom time on science and an- 
other quarter of his time on math, 
mechanical drawing, and applied 
technology.’’* 


HIS MEANS that when he is gra- 

duated from high school he has 
a good start toward science or en- 
gineering. However, his chance of 
being admitted to college are much 
more limited than they are here. Two 
years ago only 23% of those graduated 


*All quoted material is from Thomas 
P. Whitney, AP Foreign News Analyst. 


Michigan, Director, MIPA 


were permitted to continue, so care- 
fully were they weeded out. Needless 
to say, very few of those who are ad- 
mitted fail their work at the college 
level. No gamble is taken on ability, 
or willingness, to continue. 

There is no such thing as a liberal 
arts program in a Russian Univer- 
sity — a girl does not enroll to get 
her “Mrs”, nor a boy to “make con- 
tacts” or to go along with his crowd 
or to play football. Every student is 
a candidate for a professional degree. 
Most of them are fully subsidized by 
the State, and on graduation mus‘ 
accept assignments to practice their 
profession wherever the government 
chooses to send them. A diploma takes 
from four to six years, as it does here, 
and in science another three years is 
added. The scientist is thus equipped 
to either teach or enter pure research, 
and will find himself at the very top 
of the Soviet social and financial 
scale. 


Thus the most important reason for 
Soviet scientific and technological 
success hinges on the fact that the 
USSR spends enormous amounts of 
money educating its youth for this 
work, and there is no question on the 
part of the youth itself as to its re- 
turn obligation. 


“Children in Soviet schools work 
hard; (at their courses) because even 
at an early age they are made to 
realize that success in their life de- 
pends first upon success in school.” 


O.K. So much for Ivan| He has a 
high-powered, though narrow, educa- 
tion, and a planned life to make good 
with Big Brother watching every 
minute. 


UT WHAT ABOUT JOHNNY? What 

do we know about him? What are 
his incentives to learn about any- 
thing: more income, greater happi- 
ness, prestige, what? What happens 
to him if he muffs a class assignment? 
What has he been exopsed to at the 
end of the 10th grade in your schooi; 
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at the end of the 12? What can we 
safely assume he knows something 
about, and how much? To what ex- 
tent is he prepared to serve his so- 
ciety? In the US and in the USSR 
both Johhny and Ivan are required 
by law to be in school, but in the 
USSR if he doesn’t keep up with his 
schoolwork he ’s clapped into a factory 
to put a nut on a bolt till he learns 
to catch up with his work at night, 
after hours, or failing that, simply 
until he’s too old to work anymore. 
But he has served his society — no 
wasted lives there! Inhuman? Yes! 
And we have a better plan — what 
is it? What are the skills which Johnny 
is acquiring in his education which 
will enable him to function as a free 
member of a democracy? 


These are the kinds of questions 
which you have to answer today 
for your readers — no one knows 
more about education in your school 
than do you, its consumers. No 
one can write as authoritatively as 
you about this subject. You will read 
reams of inaccurate pronouncements 
about “Our Schools!” written by per- 
sons who haven’t darkened the door 
of a classroom for decades. Call them 
to task in your columns. One of the 
most effective school paper editorials 
I have read recently started out with 
“Who says there’s too much homework 
in our classes?” and then lambasted 
the teachers for not piling on enough 
work to make school challenging, 
lambasted the school board for per- 
mitting more than 20 pupils per class, 
and lambasted the principal for wor- 
rying about varsity athletics while the 
chem lab had no exhaust fan and the 
lighting in the library was so weak it 
made reading a struggle. Everybody 
was so amazed to find high school 
students taking an active interest in 
their education that it roused the 
whole community! 


An even better approach on the part 
of the student editors would have 
been a positive instead of a negative 
one, and would have won them more 
personal respect and popularity. As 
it is, they are disliked by the lazier 
pupils, are given plenty of homework 
by their teachers, are closely watched 
by their principal. Who likes them? 
The chemistry teacher and the libra- 
rian — also anyone in the commun- 
ity really interested in education. But, 
by using expositon and persuasion 
(skills which they had been taught 
in their language arts classes) instead 
of the heavy club (skill taught in back 
alley?) they could have been even 
more effective and become as near 
local heroes as penwielders ever do! 


Two 


THE BIG POINT IS: Your readers 
today are interested in their edu- 
cation because one thing ‘they do 
know is that very soon they are going 
to have to compete with Soviet citi- 
zens of their own age in the stadium 
of world opinion, and they need to 
know what their chances are... 
Now what has all this to do wth 
the question we started out with: 
What do you read? 


Just this: 

Your writing ability will improve in 
direct proportion to the quantity and 
quality of your reading. Your ability 
to observe, analyze, think, and finally 
to express yourself clearly will depend 
largely upon the amount of time and 
the discrimination with which you 
select your reading materal. And here 
is one place where I cannot over- 
emphasize sheer quantity: the vora- 
cious reader who selects his reading 
carefully tends to become the liberal 
thinker, and the analyst. This, to- 
gether with experience, makes for wis- 
dom; and wisdom, shared through 
clear communication, results in lead- 
ership. Leadership in ideas, not in 
football points, is what Americans of 
your generation must have my 
generation became too obsessed with 
football points, gadgets, and motor 
cars to convince the world we have 
regard for anything of real value — 


you will have to do far better. And 
you will! 
HY DO I MENTION football 


points? Because in some school 
papers and yearbooks I find 25 to 
40% of the space devoted to varsity 
athletics and, if I’m lucky, some- 
times 3 to 5% devoted to what the 
school is really for: developing Amer- 
ica’s greatest natural resource — her 
youth. And this development is not 
achieved by sitting and watching 22 
of the bigger boys perform with a 
pigskin once every week. These are 
the values of my generation — they 
should be old hat for yours. 


To paraphrase on “England’s battles 
are won on the playing fields of 
Eaton” we would have to say today 
that “the race to the moon, or to the 
minds of men, is not to be won in the 
80-yard dash on the high-school grid- 
iron.” 


For my generation it was the mark 
of a good American if he “knew the 
score.” Today, to be patriotic, it will 
be necessary to know far more than 
just “the score.” 

Or, to paraphrase again, many in 
the world may well be asking: 

“If Johhny can’t read, and Ivan can, 

“Who, then, is the gentleman?” 





Corrections 

Through error, the All-Columbian 
Award in Sports which was well earn- 
ed by the Tatler, West Technical High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, was so re- 
corded in the April Review but, 
through an error in transcription, was 
located as Indianapolis, Ind. 

Readers’ Reflection, news magazine 
of the Sunffield, Conn., Junior-Senior 
High School, should be in First Place 
rather than Second as_ incorrectly 
stated in the awards list. 

The Beachcomber, Senior High print- 
ed newspaper, 1501-2500 classifica- 
tion, Mission Bay High School, San 
Diego, Cal., which was awarded a First 
Place rating, and was listed in the 
official release, was omitted from the 
awards list appearing in the April 
Review. 

The Devil’s Mirror, Simpson High 
School, Huntington, N. Y., was in- 
correctly rated in an offset classifi- 
cation when it is a printed newspaper. 
It is now listed in Second Place. 

The South Side Times, South Side 
High School, Fort Wayne, Ind., re- 
ceived a Medalist rating in the Con- 
test. It was incorrectly listed in First 
Place. 

The Chatterbox, High School of the 
Air, New York, N. Y., a duplicated 
Senior High School general magazine, 
published by students who receive 
home instruction by radio, First Place. 

Jungle Chant, newspaper of Reedler 
College, Reedler Cal., Junior College 
classification, received a First Place. 


Advisers Honored 


Stella M. Hinch was awarded the 
Certificate of Merit of the CSPA for 
her 25 years of service as an Adviser, 
currently of the Nugget, Mahanoy 
City, Pa., High School. 

Nellie M. Reinhart, who retired in 


June when Adviser to the Haven Fax, | 


Schuykill Haven, Pa., High School, 
after more than 47 years in public 
school work, was made a Life Member 
of the Advisers Association and pre- 
sented a Certificate attesting to the 
fact. 


Bernard O. Thomas, (formerly of 
Westfield, more recently, Palmyra, N. 
J., High School, has assumed a new 
position as Vice-Principal for Ad- 
ministration of the Teaneck, N. J. 
High School. 


The School Press Review 
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By THOMAS F. McMANUS, S. J., 


EFORE DISCUSSING some of the 

differences and the difficulties of 
advising a school publication in the 
Philippines, it would be good to intro- 
duce our school, the Ateneo de San 
Pablo, and the students who work on 
our school newsmagazine, the Ensign. 


The Ateneo de San Pablo, located 
in San Pablo City, about fifty miles 
south of Manila, is a Jesuit secondary 
school for boys. The word “Ateneo” 
comes from the Spanish form for the 
Latin word “Athenaeum” and means 
“an academy.” This title is used by 
the seven Jesuit schools in the Philip- 
pines. Some of the other Ateneos in- 
clude elementary, high school, col- 
lege, and graduate departments. The 
Ateneo de San Pablo, however, has 
only four years of high school. 


Both the school and the students 
are quite young. The school was 
scheduled to open in 1942, but World 
War II postponed the opening until 
June of 1947. From that day, when 
the school was still pretty much a 
mass of war ruins, the Ateneo has 
grown continually, so that it now con- 
sists of a sixteen-classroom school 
building, with a large Students’ 


Chapel, an adequate library, and a re- 
cently constructed gymnasium-audi- 
torium building — sufficient facilities 
to accomodate the present enrollment 
The students come 


of 563 students. 
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A group of students at the Ateneo de San Pablo eagerly 
read an issue of the ENSIGN. Since the boys in the picture 
are younger than the average second year high school stu- 
in the United States, they are also much shorter. 
They are standing in the main corridor of the second floor. 
In the Philippines, you do not need to worry about en- 
Note also the ventilators in the classroom 


dnet 


closed corridors. 





Adviser, Ensign, Ateneo de San Pablo, San Pablo City, Philippines 


to our high school after only six years 
of grammar school, at the age of 
eleven or twelve. The average age of 
the graduates is fifteen. Consequent- 
ly, the members of the publication 
staff range in age from thirteen to 
sixteen. 


NE OF THE CHIEF difficulties in 

advising a publication in this part 
of the Philippines! is that of language. 
It may come as a surprise to many 
in the United States that, although 
English is a common language in the 
Philippines, it is used by the people 
much less frequently than their own 
local dialects. Most of the people here 
are able to understand and to speak 
English very well, but they naturally 
feel more at home in using their own 
dialect. I think that it would be safe 
to say that approximately 85% of the 
conversation of the people is not in 
English. 


In the Philippines there are about 
seven or eight main dialects, which 
are almost completely different, to- 
gether with approximately 70 minor 


IMy experience in advising a news- 
magazine has been limited to San 
Pablo City and its environs. I do not 
wish to make any generalizations 
about other parts of the Philippines 
where other conditions may prevail. 


the press. 


walls (o the left. This picture was taken in early December. 
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operate like Venetian blinds. 


tropics, they assure privacy while allowing plenty of fresh 
air to enter the house. 


dialects. These radical diversities in 
language occur in areas that are 
separated by only a few hundred 
miles, and, in some cases, by only a 
few miles. If the people of New York 
City, Albany, Syracuse, and Buffalo 
were to speak four different languages, 
you would have some idea of the 
dialect variances in the Philippines. 
In some cases, neighboring towns, one 
or two miles apart, have different 
dialects. 


HAT ARE THE EFFECTS of such 

a bi-lingual situation on a school 
newsmagazine published in English? 
As would naturally be expected, there 
are many grammatical errors in the 
articles, caused by the transfer of 
Tagalog? grammar rules into English. 
Nouns are pluralized, not by the ad- 
dition of “s” to the noun itself, but by 
the addition of a separate word. When 
the students pluralize a noun in 
English, they frequently omit the “s”, 
although the sense of the sentence 
clearly demands a plural noun. The 
past tense is formed, not by changing 


(Continued on Page 12.) 


2Since San Pablo City is in a Taga- 
log-speaking district, I can only write, 
from my own experience, of the in- 
fluence of this language on English 
writing. 





Four members of the ENSIGN staff, (left to right), Jaime 
Tan, Jose Marasigan, Editor, Ronaldo Supena, Senior As- 
sociate Editor, and Fidelito Exconde type the articles for 
Note the windows in the background, which 


Typical of those used in the 
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Broadening Horizons 


Some things seem to creep up on people; others flash 
across the horizon like the morning sun. The trip to Japan 
taken by the Director of this Association this summer to 
participate in the meeting of the school editors and Ad- 
visers of that country opened the eyes of many persons 
who might have been able to learn something about such 
a movement had they put two and two together. At the 
same time what they do not know about Japan might be 
translated into a lack of information on what is taking 
place right here at home. 

The interest in school publications seems to be world 
wide. It just awaits the proper time and place to assume 
the proportions of a movement. The individual efforts 
come to the attention of comparatively few people — even 
school personnel — but when a national gathering takes 
place wonder develops as to how it all began. An example 
of this came as a result of the invitation to be present at 
the All-Japan High School Newspaper Federation meet- 
ing. Inquiry at several official agencies in New York, 
which should have known something about it, resulted in 
no specific information about this organization. Nothing 
was known about the host high school. One letter came 
back saying the meeting would not amount to much. Yet 
it turned out to be a significant movement, not only as a 
school activity but as it will affect the future of Japenese 
journalism. 

The same has been true of the school press movement 
in Europe. This stemmed largely from the American occu- 
pation where Dependent’s Schools paved the way. Visits 
from Europe by students on various exchange programs 
added to the information. When one determined young 
German lady went back to her homeland, she started a 
paper in her school, urged others to do so and, eventually, 
there was founded an organization covering each of the 
states in West Germany plus a national organization. 
Picked up by other countries there is now an all-European 
school press organization, rather tenuously organized, to be 
sure, but with the basic work accomplished. 

What may be taking place elsewhere will, in time, be 
revealed. Meanwhile, the boys and girls throughout the 
world are taking up publications work. They have not ask- 


Four 








ed for help but they do ask for exchanges and for a shar- 


ing of information and ideas around the globe In its own 


way, the school press of the United States started some- 
thing that even the United Nations has not touched upon, 
With slight encouragement this may be fostered and ce- 
veloped until every student, everywhere in the world, who 
is interested in the printed word and the mission of a free 
press may find a community of ideas and common under- 


standing through the medium of the school publications, | 


<> 


Current Events 


That the Advisers and editors of our student publi- 
cations are unaware of the major events on the passing 
scene is amply demonstrated by articles in this issue of 
the Reiview. First, there is Prof. John Field’s application o? 
the lessons of sputnik to schools, their students and the 
school press. This malign little instrument produced more 
talk and thought reaching from high level to low and 
touching upon all field’s of American activity than any- 
thing of comparable size in the history of the country. 

Had anyone prophesized that its launching into space 
would touch the lives and programs of every high school 
student in the United States, the prophet would have been 
consigned to an institution. Yet this little ball affected 
all of us and has been a subject of news and editorial 
comment in all our papers. 

Under the student editorial section we have a discus- 
sion of the teaching of communism written in sound and 
mature fashion that touches upon a subject which many 
of the school administrators would hesitate to write about 
or even mention in a public discusison. Its logic is un- 
assailable. And under the features section is a review of 
the American complacency that would do credit to a co- 
lumnist of hgh rank in the field of professional journ- 
alism. 

There is no doubt that our young people, and our Ad- 
visers, are aware of what goes on and how it affects them 
individually and in relationship to their staffs and readers 
Students in this country have not assumed the poltical 
force they experience elsewhere, with resorts to violence 
and civil disturbance, but in a more effective and better 
way — shall we call it the American way? — they are 
educating their readers through their press. This creation 
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of a point of view will be, in the long run, more effective | 


and more decisive than the mass meetings, parades, strikes 

and invective so common in other parts of the world. 

Somehow we prefer it that way. 
> <> 


A Pleasant Year For All 


With the summer holiday behind us, we are back at 
our desks to resume the work we left with such relief at 
the end of the last school year. The summer has been a 


<> 


busy one with new scenes and new activities that seem | 


to have been more a change of work than the relaxation 
so frequently associated with it. 

Well, we’ve had the re-orientation in full measure. Our 
desk was piled high with things that demanded attention. 
Curiously enough, none of the things we set aside last 
spring have been changed; they are still waiting to be 
done. 

All of us are in the same position so we can roll up our 
sleeves, get down to work thankful for the health, energy 
and inspiration the summer has given us and praising the 
powers that give us a chance to do something that will 
help others with their tasks. 
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11957 YEARBOOK $ VOLUME SOARS 


Chis article which appeared in the March, 1958, issue of Book Production, is reproduced with the per- 
mission of the Editor. It is based on an analysis of the 1957 Yearbook Contest entries made by a member of 
the staff of the magazine. The information was taken from the Entry Forms submitted with the books. For 


their work, and the permission to reprint, the CSPA is most grateful. 


TS ANYONE’S GUESS how far all 
the school yearbooks that were 
produced during 1957 would reach if 
placed end to end, but when it’s real- 
ized that this huge chunk of the book 
industry racked up a production cost 
: of more than $48,000,000 last year 
' (an 8% rise over what schools spent 
during 1956) the hypothetical distance 
would be staggering. 
j This figure is based on the con- 
servative estimate that at least half 
of the 24,000 secondary schools in the 
United States listed by the Federal 
| Security Agency’s Office of Education 
» publish at least one book a year. 
' Included in this compilation are 
schools on other levels reporting to 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, whose forms for entering 
books in its annual Yearbook Critique 
were used, and are divided into 12 
major classfications: Senior High 
Schools, sub-divided into five groups 
according to school enrollment; Ju- 
nior-Senior High Schools, two gtoups; 
Junior High Schools; Boys’ Provate 
School; Girl’s Private School; Co- 
| Ed Private School; Central School; 
Elementary School; Vocational-In- 
’ dustrial Trade School; College-Uni- 
| versity; Junior College; and School 
of Education. 
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Production data on 1149 books 


The Yearbook Critique, sponsored 
by Columbia University in New York, 
received 1,219 separate entries for 
1957, of which production cost figures 
were available on 1,149 entries. 


(It should be pointed out that the 
terms “yearbooks,” ‘school annuals” 
and “classbooks” are used here some- 
what interchangeably. There is, how- 
ever, a distinction between yearboks 
and classbooks. A classbook is devoted 

>) to the activities of a single class, 

| while a yearbook deals with the activ- 
ites of the entire school. BP has com- 
bined the figures from both categories 
for the preparation of this article.) 

The entry form, which accompanies 
the school’s book, contains informa- 

» tion on the number of copies printed 
and distributed, and itemization of 


7. 


Production costs. While a complete 
breakdown is not possible (due to the 
© nature of the data) the figures show 
| &marked overall increase in sampling 
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Fig. One 


SAMPLING OF SCHOOL EXPENDITURES FOR YEARBOOKS 
























































Book “A” | seormmeinnr, 68 COples 
Printing, Binding, Covers, Engraving <seesssesicsg 86% 
Photography 81 10% 
Miscellaneous 37 4% 
Total: ssiehsihinisn ca 100% 

Average cost f book ... . $11.05 

Book “B” ; 350 copies 
Printing, Covers, Paper & Binding $3,240 94% 
Photography 150 4% 
Miscellaneous 75 2% 
Total: $3,465 100% 

Average cost of book $9.82 

. Book ‘C” . 400° copies 
Printing & Binding $1,785 37% 
Qovers 491 10% 
Engraving 1,350 29% 
Photography 500 10% 
Miscellaneous _................ccccsssse 700 14% 
Total: $4,826 100% 

Average cost of book $12.06 

Book “D” .. 650 copies 
Printing $1,600 51% 
Covers 454 14% 
Engraving 674 21% 
Photography 282 9% 
Miscellaneous 134 5% 
Total: $3,144 100% 

Average cost of book $4.83 

a) 7 ; Book “E” 1300 copies 
Printing & Binding $2,400 59% 
Covers : Sale 300 7% 
Engraving 1,350 34% 
Total: $4,050 100% 

Average cost of book $3.11 

= a ae 
Printing & Binding $22,750 59% 
Covers 2,603 8% 
Photography P 800 2% 
Professional Art. .... iiaia 550 1% 
Miscellaneous 11,234 30% 
otal: $37,937 100% 

Average cost of book $9.98 

a cross-section of the year’s produc- $4,408,700, an increase of 53% over 


tion. 
53% gain in expense 

The production figures, as com- 
puted by BP, add up to a whopping 


the $2,355,765 paid to yearbook print- 

ers in 1956. The average cost per 

school was 5% higher ($3,836 in 1957, 
(Cotinued on Page 15.) 








Poetry Of The Month... 


“In choosing the following poems 
from a limited number of school 
magazines, I have tried to keep in 
mind five main values: freshness of 
observation, sincerity of feeling, avoid- 
ance of cliches, sensitivity to form 
and use of effective sound devices”. 


Annette C. Eustis, Editor in Chief, 
1958-1959, The Lantern, Westover 
School, Middlebury, Conn. 


Miss Elizabeth H. Kellogg is the 
Adviser. 


Pitter 


Pitter Pitter Pitter 
Where is the Patter? 
What is the matter with the rain? 
Must be the atom, Euratom. 
That must be the matter 
and why there’s no- patter. 
no patter 
just pitter 
today. 

H. J. Chisholm, II, 

Horae Scholasticae 

St. Paul’s School, 

Concord, N. H. 


Death Of a Spider 


Free along the floor he’s crawling 
Eight long legs in freedom moving. 
Eyes alert outlaw his roving 

Cull him out for feral mauling. 
Singing metal bounces shivering 
Pealing in, in spite of feeling, 

One more spider’s death by sealing 
All escape, a new corpse quivering 
Underneath a hammer’s knell. 


Unkind blow dealt that ending 
Stop that damn satanic yelling. 
Expiate yourself by telling 
If there’s conscience deep unbending 
Underneath a skin of lying 
Worthless, needless, fake debasing. 
Come, be sane and stop defacing 
Earth’s small creatures, else, denying, 
Then once again the hammer fell. 
Gerald Fassett, 
The Martiet, 
Westminster School, 
Simsbury, Conn. 


The Augmented Card Houses 


I turned my form; I could not bear 
The thought of people living there. 


Four sheets of tin for walls, 
Three rutted paths for halls, 
The rooms two barren stalls; 
Disgusted me. 


Six 


Black earth the only floor, 

Blank aperture the door, 

But strangely something more; 
Aroused me. 

Pretexts to shelter souls, 

Mere thoughts to block the holes, 
But through dirt shone their goals; 
It thrilled me. 


I turned my mind; athirst to share 
My self, my life, with the people there. 
Susan Bacon, 
The Compass, 
Shipley School, 
Bryn Mawr, Penn. 


Listen 
Silk grey mice with scampering eyes 
play among the cobwebbed beams 
and with hurrying feet invade our 
dreams. 
Elise Kauffamn, 
The Lantern 
Westover School, 
Middlebury, Conn. 


The Pelican 


Fanning himself, he rose like a cloud 
Out of the sun-brazen sky, 
Skirting the water, hitting the waves, 
He checked his flight for the shore; 
Silver-striped wings beat the air, 
He wildly dove for his prey, 
A flash of his claw, a clap of his 
bill,— 
The majestic bird rose in the noon of 
the day. 
Staunchly he sat marooned on the 
pier, 
His large eyes cloudly, his long bill 
low; 
He stared at the water and wallowing 
boats 
And serenely kept his guard. 
Now on the horizon the clouds 
turned orange, 
A copper dusk settled the sea, 
The pelican soared, dipping the 
waves,— 
And faded, faded into the silent sky. 
Marcia Catlin, 
The Lantern, 
Westover School, 
Middlebury, Conn. 


The Limits Of Difference 

High up on golgothas of woven steel, 

Vicariously they toil, and know not 
why. 

Sharp nails called Duty pin them, 
palm and heel, 

To little wooden desks until they die. 

Below, the joyous wanderer plays his 
part, 





Who hates those little men, and sl): irks 
the fray. 

He lives for Beauty and his useless art,” 

And spurns the cruel nails, which stud), 
the way. a 

The debt he owes those little ref 
remains, 

And yet he wends his careless 7 
alone. 

And shall his death, the debt which | 
he disdains 

Repay those little men, and him | 

atone? 

' 





ee 


Or does the love of Beauty supersede 
The toil of those who for the wanderer 
bleed? 
Harold Talbott, 111, ' 
Horae Scholasticae, 
St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H. 


Song 

The warm wild way that the rivers; 
go, 

The deep, black earth beneath the | 
snow, 

The red-gold ice the autumns blow, 

Revolve in an animal’s mind. 

The full, hot fear of hunted flight, 

The strange sounds cracking in thet 
night, 

The cool, soft bath of morning light) 

Revolve in an animal’s mind. 


The shifting seeds upon the plain, 
The hushing hand of falling rain, | 
The long, dark slumber after pain, 
Revolve in an animal’s mind. 

Marcia McGhee, 

The Spectator, 

The Madeira School, 

Greenway, Va. 
Poem 
I ! 
Promises are made in May ' 

and consummated in June 


II & 
I prefer one crocus still § 
tinged with frost ‘ 
You can keep your “host of | 
golden daffodils.” : 
Spring is a white-wine time, 
a delicate pink-anemone time 
The sometime-promise of 
a capricious whisper 
Not for me — the opulence 
of bride-month. 
III 
So — give my best to Mother Nature 
when she comes in June. 
For — I will have lived and died while’ 
Spring was in bloom — 
Judi Harris, ¥ 
The Chameleon, 
Concord Academy, 
Concord, Mass. 5 
4 
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Federation Annual Conference, Hosei University, Tokyo 


ORE THAN 400 student editors 

and Advisers to secondary school 
newspapers in Japan met at the Hosei 
University, Tokyo, July 27-29 for their 
annual conference which is “the 
greatest event in the whole country” 
for those interested in student pub- 
lications. The opening address was 
delivered by Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, 
CSPA Director, and translated by Mr. 
Shin-Ichi Ito, a member of the Japan 
Newspaper Publishers and Editors As- 
sociation. 

The Federation met under the 
auspices of the Second High School 
of Hosei University as the Chief Coun- 
sellor, Mr. Teizo Ota, a Professor at 
the University, is also Headmaster of 
the High School. The annual con- 
ference is usually held at the school 
whose Headmaster is the Chief Coun- 
sellor. This post is filled by election 
each year. Mr. Ota, having been re- 
elected at the 1958 gathering, will be 
host again in 1959. 

Hosei University, founded in 1878, 
a large privately maintained institu- 
tion with an impressive set of build- 
ings, is suffering the same growing 
pains as American institutions be- 
cause of the large number of students 
seeking admission. It has several 
buildings, one large, new modernistic 
style building almost completed, and 
others are in prospect. It has three 
High Schools, two in Tokyo, for boys, 
located away from the central campus, 
and one in Yokohama, 18 miles dist- 
ant, for girls, known as the Third 
High School. 





Yoshiharu Fujisawa, a Japanese high school student who 
served as translator, listens with CSPA Director Murphy 
to « question from the floor at the roundtable discussion 
on publication problems. 


HE HIGH SCHOOL Newspaper Fe- 

deration dates from 1950. Prior to 
World War II, there were practically 
no student extra-curricuiar activities 
in Japanese high schools. There had 
been some newspapers but they had 
been run by the schools. After the 
war, many papers came into being 
but there was no press organization. 
Advisers, seeking information or help, 
called on other Advisers nearby and 
there were a few meetings held for 
students and Advisers in a city or with 
neighboring towns. Since the War, 
many papers were started with Ad- 
visers appointed by the Principals. 
Students, however, now run their own 
papers but with the aid of the Ad- 
visers. 


In 1950, student editors in Tokyo, 
Osaka and Fukuoka began to cor- 
respond and a meeting was arranged 
in the auditorium of the Japanese Red 
Cross in Tokyo. An organization was 
effected and the name, All-Japan High 
School Newspaper Federation, was 
adopted. The organization provided 
for the election of a Chief Director— 
where American schools would elect 
a President — who must be a senior 
in a high school, and for other of- 
ficers. From 1950, through 1957, the 
Advisers came only as chaperones, 
particularly for the girls high schools. 
Advisers came officially this year for 
the first time. The Principal or Head- 
master of the school from which the 
student Chief Director comes is, auto- 
matically, the Chief Counselor. 


Of the 4000 schools in Japan, about 
85% have student newspapers. Of 
this number, about 500 are now mem- 
bers of the Federation. This year, 
about 1500 additional invitations were 
sent out to high schools by Mr. Ota, 
the Chief Counselor and a goodly 
number responded by attending the 
Conference. Each school-member pays 
an annual fee of 600 Yen and for this 
receives an official publication which 
is published once every two months. 
During the past summer, the Yen was 
officially 360 to one United States dol- 
lar so the fee was about $1.66. 


The annual meting is held usually 
in either Tokyo or Osaka. The selec- 
tion of delegates is left entirely in the 
hands of the participating schools, as 
it is this country, and the means for 
covering their expenses is also left up 
to the individual schools or persons. 
A number of the delegates to the 1958 
Conference were housed in a youth 
hotel. This hotel had all the facilities 
that a YMCA would have in the United 
States. The sleeping room for a num- 
ber of the boys, which could accom- 
modate 30-40, had the usual raised 
platform with mats on which the bed- 
ding could be placed. One stepped on 
this only after having removed his 
shoes. The cafeteria had chairs and 
tables and while the food was based 
on Japanese custom, it resembled 
closely what might be found in an 
American school minus, of course, the 
traditional hot dog! Though hot dogs 


(Continued on Page 13.) 





A small part of the audience of nearly 200 Japanese high 
school students editors who participated in the round- 
table discussion on publications programs lead by Dr. 
Joseph M. Murphy, CSPA Director. 











EDITORIALS ... Choice of the Month 


While these two articles do not fall 
strictly into the category of editorials, 
they were selected by Nicholos Pouls, 
Adviser, and Kathy Sparks, Editor, of 
the Cody Star, Cody High School, 
Detroit, Mich., after a review of the 
publications they had on hand. They 
do reflect much of the current thought 
and editorial opinion in the student 
newspapers. 


Youths’ Immaturity Curbs 
Study Of Marxist Dogmas 


Ask any person today to explain the 
real meaning and basic principles of 
communism. The answer will very 
probably be a confused jumble of 
Russia, classes, and politics with little 
or no mention of Karl Marx or an 
economic system. Yet “communism” 
is a word frequently and glibly used 
in America today. It has become 
synonomous to many people with the 
Soviet Union and dictatorship. 

The youth of this nation ranks 
among the most dangerously confused. 
They recognize the vital importance 
of these words and the truths behind 
them, but do not understand their 
actual meaning. 


Educators and leaders seem to fear 
the introduction of instruction in such 
areas. If poorly taught, they claim, 
the knowledge would do nothing but 
harm. In addition, many feel that 
teenagers are not mature enough to 
handle the facts with intelligence. 


These reasons are clearly not valid, 
for teenagers are no more incapable 
of intelligent thought than thousands 
of the adults who stand in voting 
booths each year. If we are not given 
an opportunity to learn and judge for 
ourselves, we are left no other choice 
than to join the swelling ranks of the 
ignorant and uninformed. We cannot 
combat an enemy without any knowl- 
edge of his nature and aims. Nor can 
we curtail the growing power of Russia 
by the use of catch phrases and Senate 
investigations! 

The basic problem lies even deeper 
than the debated explanation of com- 
munism in the schools. It takes root 
in the attitude of Americans toward 
youth. By publically and loudly de- 
claring distrust and lack of respect for 
its young people, the U.S. informs its 
enemies and allies alike that our 
future is insecure and potentially 
hopeless. 


Eight 


Harry M. Lunn, official U.S. delegate 
to the Asian international youth con- 
ference and a recent graduate of the 
University of Michigan, made this 
problem the subject of a speech to the 
Detroit Federation of Teachers during 
their annual institute. He explained 
that all over the world but particular- 
ly in Asia and Eastern Europe, young 
people form an “intellectual elite” 
which is respected by political leaders 
as a strong and active force. 


Youth have the alert minds, energy, 
determination, and numbers necessary 
to stir up the people. Where the “elite” 
exists, these young people feel them- 
Selves vitally concerned with the af- 
fairs of the day. However, Ameri- 
can teens seem to be unaware of their 
potential as a force. 


Young people all over the world have 
been conditioned to look to our coun- 
try for help and encouragement. More 
and more often in the last few years 
they have turned away, disappointed 
by empty promises or by lack of inter- 
est. Their dissatisfaction has led them 
to search for the answer elsewhere. 

These problems and those of youth’s 
status in America can be solved only 
by recognition from all age groups, 
and by cooperation between them 
toward mutual understanding and 
respect. One fact is certain: in tea 
years the youth of today will be faced 
with adult responsibilities whether or 
not they are capable of assuming 
them. It is only sensible to prepare 
for that time. 

Bettie Schottenfels, 
The Mercury, 
Mumford High School, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Crash Science Program 
Is Not The Answer 


The arrival of the “Sputnik Age” 
has caused a great deal of controversy 
regarding the possibility of Russia’s 
superiority in the educational filed. 


In order to obtain the views of a 
top educational official, two STAR 
staff mmebers interviewed Dr. Sam- 
uel Brownell, superintendent of edu- 
cation. They questioned him regard- 
ing this controversy and also about 
the possibility of related changes in 
the Detroit school system. 

According to Dr. Brownell, Rus- 
sian students are not really too far 
ahead of American students in the 









amount of knowledge they actuive, 
and they do not constitute a threat to 
American education. He believes that 
if students in the top five per cent of 
each country were compared, they 
would be almost equal. 


More scientists, however, are need- 
ed in order to keep up the national de- 
fense. To fulfill this need, student in- 
terest must be increased in courses 
and professions involving science and 
mathematics. 


One way this can be done is to 
build a firm foundation in these sub- 
ject at the elementary level. “It is in 
elementary schools,” said Dr. Brown- 
ell, “that attitudes toward learning are 
substantially built or curbed. Science 
and mathematics students must have 
their eagerness, curiosity, and interest 
whetted and kept at a reasonably high 
level.” 


Another way in which education 
in general might be improved would 
be to add a thirteenth and fourteenth 
grade to our present system. 

“A study of this is now being made 
at Wayne University,” added the su- 
perintendent. Whether this would be 
an extension of high school or take 
the form of junior college is not yet 
known.” 


In order to increase the number of 
highly educated people in America to- 
day, it is felt that some sort of govern- 
ment aid is needed. Dr. Brownell be- 
lieves that public interest will eventu- 
ally bring an increase in private, state, 
and federal funds for student aid pro- 
grams. 


But before this is accomplished, it 
must first be realized that good 
citizens in the present and future 
scientific age will need at least a 
fundamental knowledge of science 
and math. 

To accomplish this without injuring 
other courses necessary for a well- 
rounded education, public opinion to- 
ward science must change. 

Schools will need increased facili- 
ties, and a greater number of qualified 
teachers. Our educational system will 
continue to be revised and curriculums 
will be changed, not because of Sput- 
nik, but to prepare students for the 
agein which they will live. 

“The public forgets,” stated Dr. 
Brownell, “that we can’t turn out sci- 
entists and engineers overnight, This 
must be done over a twenty to thirty 
year period. The problem of teaching 
math and science cannot be handled 
on a crash program basis.” 


The Cody Star, 


Cody High School 
Detroit, Michigan 
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LAMBERT 
A CSPA 


Lambert Greenawalt, one of the 
small group of Advisers to attend the 
first CSPA Convention in 1925 and a 
member of the hard core of loyal and 
devoted people who laid the found- 
ation for its successful development, 
died on June 14 at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Rachel Meisenhe.der, 
Suffern, N. Y., at the age of 68. 

The first and only chairman of the 
Committee on Standards and Judging 
of the CSPA, Mr. Greenawalt was 
largely responsible for the determina- 
tion of the principles on which the As- 
sociation’s program is based. He was 
the editor of the first ‘Primer of School 
Techniques”, (1934), to 
which was added the scoring items, 
and this served as a model on which 
subsequent publications, now termed 
“Fundamentals”, in various fields, 
were based. His supervision of each 
new publication and its correlation 


' with the established practices and 


procedures, gave a uniformity to As- 
activities that could not 
have been achieved otherwise. 


His textbook, “School Press Man- 
(1930), was the 
first and only publication concen- 
trating on the business and organiza- 
tional methods necessary for the pro- 
duction of a successful student period- 
ical. It became the “bible” for many 
Advisers in the field and its attention 
to detail, one of the author’s strongest 
characteristics in all his work and 
activities, left nothing to the imagin- 
ation. This was followed in 1937 by a 
“Student’s Journalism Laboratory”. 
He was editor of the “Journalism Syl- 
labus” issued in 1944 by the Columbia 


' Scholastic Press Advisers Association, 


a publication which was in such de- 


» mand that the edition was almost im- 


' mediately exhausted. This had taken 


AOS 


Sin th 


over two years to produce and re- 


» quired many trips to New York for 


meetings with the board of editors. 
He was a contributor to many educa- 
tional journals in addition to his fre- 
quent articles in this magazine. 

Born on March 23, 1890, Mr. Greena- 
walt received his AB and EdB de- 
grees from George Washington Uni- 
versity in 1922; his AM in 1930; a 
Writer's certificate from Columbia 
Unversity in 1925; an AED degree 
from the University of London in 
1940; 1nd he studied at the University 
of Pe:nsylvania from 1935 to 37. He 
Spent nearly all his teaching career 
William Penn Senior High 
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GREENAWALT 
‘‘FOUNDING 


DIES, 
FATHER’’ 


School in York, Pa., where he became 
head of the English Dept., in 1925; 
supervisor of English, social studies 
and foreign languages, 1929-31; and 
director of curriculum from 1931 until 
he retired in 1953. 

Mr. Greenawalt founded the York 
High Weekly in 1923 of which he was 
Adviser until publication ceased in 
October, 1951. Its discontinuance for 





Lambert Greenawalt 


financial reasons was one of the 
greatest sorrows he experienced in his 
teaching career. On May 14, 1948, the 
25th Anniversary of his service as 
Adviser, was observed with a “sur- 
prise” assembly where signa! honors 
were paid to the veteran founder by 
the school administration and stud- 
ent body and by Dr. Joseph M. Mur- 
phy, CSPA Director, representatives 
of the York-Adams, Pennsylvania and 
National Scholastic Press Associations, 
in all of which organizations he had 
been an active member and office 
holder. The first of his many Wetxkly 
editors, Charles W. Fitzkee, of Lan- 
caster Newspapers, Inc., paid him a 
glowing tribute and on behalf of over 
3000 former editors and staff mem- 
bers, Dr. E. A. Glatfelter, Principal 
of the school, presented him an in- 
scribed gold watch, chain and knife. 
As Mr. Greenawalt was a man who had 
given more throughout his life than 
he ever received in return, he was 
more singularly touched than his 
light acceptance of these testimonials 
would indicate. 


Among his many honors was the 
CSPA’s Gold Key. Granted in 1930. It 
was one of the earliest to be presented 
by the Association and one of the first 
of his many distinctions and tributes. 

Before retiring Mr. Greenawalt had 
started the editing of a number of 
texts for use in English classes and 
the continuation of this work occupied 
his time to the end of his days. He 
seldom missed a CSPA Convention or 
meeting of the Advisory Board ex- 
cept for the year he spent with his 
wife and daughter in England while 
he attended the University of Lon- 
don. Mrs. Grenawalt died three years 
ago and he missed her sorely. He still 
maintained his home at 519 Colonial 
Ave., York, but spent much time with 
his daughter, Rachel, in Suffern, 
mn. Es, 

He attended the 34th Annual CSPA 
Convention last March and, to all out- 
ward appearances, seemed more cheer- 
ful and animated than ever before. 
When he left the dais at the Waldorf 
and returned to his hotel he ex- 
perienced some _ distress and his 
daughter came the next day to take 
him to her home. Unknown fo his 
friends, he had developed a heart 
condition which he had not mention- 
ed. It was this which brought quiet 
and peaceful death last June. 


The school press field has lost one 
of its ablest pioneers and the presence 
and counsel of Mr. Greenawalt at the 
CSPA Conventions and Advisory Board 
meetings will be missed. 


SUMMER CAMP JOURNALISM 
CONFERENCE FIRST OF ITS 
KIND IN NEW ENGLAND 


HEN 100 editors, staff mémbers 

and the Advisers of publications 
issued by 31 summer camps in south- 
ern and western Maine gathered at 
Camp Zakelo on Long Lake in Harri- 
son, July 14, for a full day’s confer- 
ence, they learned much about the 
way to write, publish and illustrate 
their papers and at the same time, 
made history in the field. 


Labelled the “first Annual Journ- 
alism Conference to honor the ex- 
pressive arts of summer campers” it 
was the first such gathering in New 
England and, as far as anyone knew, 
the first of its kind to be held any- 
where in the country. It followed the 
pattern of the school press meetings 
held during the academic year in all 
parts of the United States but the 
setting and the circumstances made 
it a unique and profitable venture. 

(Continued on Page 11.) 
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Miss Tommye Russell, Adviser to 
the Broadcaster, Whitehaven, Tenn., 
High School, and members of her 
staff selected the feature for this is- 
sue. Their original selection exceeded 
the space on this page and, while this 
one was the longest, it seemed to per- 
sonify a point of view so sound and 
mature, as well as appropriate to the 
times, that it was chosen for repro- 
duction above all the others. 


The Price of Liberty 
By Rodney Gates 


The United States of America has 
just suffered a rude awakening, ac- 
companied by a shock so profound it 
has shaken the very grass roots of our 
public; namely, Russia, that - awful - 
country - which - will - never - a- 
mount - to - anything - because - 
a - dictatorship - destroys - initiative - 
and - free - will, has popped up and 
amounted to something. And not just 
gradually, the accepted way, but with 
a heraldic bang that may have 
signaled the beginning of the end of 
the Free World. 


Immediately there have been barbed 
accusations hurled stingingly in the 
face of the Communists, from every 
quarter. The bemused Reds are be- 
ing charged with everything from 
espionage and deceit to cruelty to 
animals. Feelings are hurt, tensions 
are aroused, and unvoiced fears have 
suddenly become starkly three-dimen- 
sional. Defensive instincts drive us to 
name-calling and blame-throwing, but 
whom can we blame? 


Can we blame Kudryvaka, the pitiful 
laike sled dog who unwittingly sacri- 
ficed the sublimity of a dog’s life for 
the advancement of science and soviet 
propaganda? Of course not. Can we 
place the blame on the Sputniks, those 
two sinister sentinels of space with 
the same treacherously cute-sounding 
name? Naturally not; what a ridi- 
culous idea! Can we blame instead 
the masterful tyrants of the Supreme 
Soviet, and the sundry evils that they 
stand for? 


BLAME OURSELVES 


A guard forgets to lock the door of 
a prison cell, and its occupants im- 
mediately escape; a lion-tamer re- 
laxes his whip for an instant and his 
beast leaps for his throat and deftly 
claws the life out of him. In these 
examples the fault of the accident 
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Features Of The Month 


lies not with prisoners or with the 
lion; it is the inborn instinct of a man 
locked up to seek his freedom; it 
is the natural instinct of a a lion to 
attack. Blame intead the negligent 
guard and the now-deceased trainer 
who didn’t know the ropes. 


Likewise blame the United States. 
The fault for the current situation is 
essentially ours. It’s nothing we have 
done, but much that we have left un- 
done. Our nation has been lax. We 
know the enemy well; we have, since 
World War II, constantly expected 
him to do his worst, nameiy, to con- 
summate the most horrible war that 
was ever fought. And yet we have lain 
ever fought. And yet we have lain 
complacently at ease, quietly content 
with our atomic and hydrogen bombs 
daring the Tiger at our gates to make 
his way inside. 


What has been the cause of this self 
induced tranquility, this aura of false 
security in which we have enveloped 
ourselves? 


THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 


In the first place, the American 
people have become over-confident. 
Americans, as no other people, possess 
a tremendous pride in their nation’s 
immense strength and wealth. They 
do not question its ability to hold its 
own against any aggressor. Neither 
do they question that they are the best 
educated, most well-informed people 
in the world. Because of these as- 
sumptions — based largely upon the 
stereotyped speels of politicians, poets, 
and patriotic philosophers — and also 
upon the facts that the United States 
has never lost a war — John Q. Public 
has tragically become lulled into be- 
lieving that he is superior to all 
comers. Russia, however, has caused 
their pleasant little applecart to teeter 
dangerously. 


Secondly, the American public has 
been over optimistic. Not wanting 
to put stock in anything so drastic as, 
say, Dulles “Brink of War” policy, it 
has cajoled itself into half-hoping, 
half-believing there will be no more 
war, comfortably oblivious of the fact 
that seldom in the history of man has 
more than 50 years passed without a 
major war being fought. Despite Sput- 
nik, this fond, dangerous illusion cun- 
tinues unabated. 


One very big reason we are behind 
can be traced to our basic philosophy 
— the American Way of Life, other- 
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Coming Events : 


27 Sept. — Catholic Publications | 
Conference, schools in New York Met- | 
ropolitan area, Fordham Un. f 


7 Oct. — Sixth Annual Yearbook 
Workshop, State University, Bowing 
Green, Ohio. 


10-11 Oct. — Conference, Oregon § 
Scholastic Press, University of Oregon, } 
Eugene. 


14 Oct. — 26th Annual Convention, 
Connecticut Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, University of Conn., Storrs. 


17-18 Oct. — 18th Annual Confer- , 
ence and Short Course on Yearbook | 
Production, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


17-18 Oct. — 27th annual confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania School Press As- 
sociation, High School, Boyertown, Pa. 


17-18 Oct. — Convention, Empire 
State School Press Association, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


17-18 Oct. — Annual Convention, 
Illinois State High School Press Asso- 
ciation, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


23-24 Oct. — 37th annual Conven- 
tion, Indiana High School Press As- 
sociation, Franklin College, Franklin, 
Ind. 


8 or 15 Nov. — 20th Anual Conven- 
tion, W. Va. Journalism Teachers 
Association and 7th annual meeting, 
United High School Yearbook Asso- 
ciation, Marshall College, Huntington, ; 
W. Va. ' 
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wise known as “Keep up with the | 
Joneses.” Ideally, this means that 
everyone strives to be exactly like 
everyone else — to be just part of the 
Great Middle Class! No one strives to 
go ahead, no one wants to be differen:. 
Conformity is the keynote of the new 
order. The individual, with his private 
likes and dislikes, is heartily en- 
couraged to drop dead. 


What to do? In the first place, § 
establish a realistic view of things as 
they are. Secondly, wrench off com- 7 
placence and leave it behind. Public 7 
awareness, more efficient school sys- 
tems — above all, a sense of humility 
and a return to prayer — all are es- 
sential. Franklin declared knowing- | 
ly: “The price of Liberty is eternal 
vigilance.” God knows this is little 
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enough price to pay for the blessed § 
right and privileges of free men. 
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‘The Unity of Human Society’’ 


‘America’s’ 50th Anniversary Theme 


N APRIL 6. 1959, America, a na- 

tional weekly review of current 
comment and opinion, celebrates its 
fiftieth year of publication. For fifty 
years America has been of great in- 
fluence in that specialized field of 
journalism known as journals of 
opinion. 

Part of the celebration planned for 
America is a special project designed 
for the college and high-school press 
of the United States. America Asso- 
siates, a group of people from every 
walk of life and from every part of 
the United State, are sponsoring this 
project. America Associates are vital- 
ly interested in the success of America 
and they wish to make known to the 
scholastic press of the nation the basic 
reason underlying the work of America 
during the past fifty years. 

Judges of the project will include 
outstanding publishers, journalists 
and authorities in the school press 
field. 

The general theme selected for the 
project by America Associates is the 
“Unity of Human Society.” Particular- 
ly appropriate for us in the United 
States today is this idea. When men 
seek a peaceful unity among them- 
selves through the mechanism of the 
United Nations, when national and 
local groups strive mightily to achieve 
and to effect a genuine spirit of true 
brotherhood among all races, nations, 
and creeds, it is heartening to all 
journalists that the America Asso- 
ciates have selected the idea of the 
“Unity of Human Society” as the motif 
of the project. 


HE CONTEST is open to any and 

every high school and college in 
the United States. Active members 
of the Catholic School Press Associa- 
tion and the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association have been sent in- 
formation directly. Others may ob- 
tain this information free of charge 
by writing to America, 39 East 83rd 
St., New York 28, N. Y. 

The whole purpose of the project, 
as conceived by the Associates, is to 
Place before faculty advisers of stu- 
cent newspapers throughout the coun- 
try the need for such an idea to take 
hold among all people; it is to place 
before the student editors of the na- 
tion the growing universality, the con- 
gency, and the attractiveness of this 
idea 

The Associates ask that each school 
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participating forward copies of their 
publications in which they have treat- 
ed and discussed this theme of the 
“Unity of Human Society.” The dead- 
line for entries is January 15, 1959. 

The project has a feature about it 
that makes it particularly interesting 
and educational. It demands that the 
students come to grips with a burning 
issue today. It asks of student editors 
to search out ways of exploiting this 
idea and of making its practical con- 
sequences known to their student 
bodies, 

In this day and age, when our na- 
tion’s leaders and statesmen, and 
when men throughout the world, are 
seeking an answer to the disturbing 
problems of atomic wars and total 
destruction, it is encouraging that the 
group of America Associates have de- 
cided to sponsor a project that makes 
the student publications of this coun- 
try think and decide about something 
that is of concern to all mankind re- 
garding the future not only of our own 
nation, but of the entire world. 


Summer Camp Journalism 
Conference First Of Its 
In New England 


(Continued from Page 9.) 


Sponsored by Mr. and Mrs. Zak 
Zarakov, Directors of Camp Zakeio, 
it was the result of their frequentiy 
expressed desire to do as much for 
summer campers as the school press 
conferences have done for their mem- 
bers. Camp Zakelo is a large, well 
equipped boys camp which has fos- 
tered a weekly newspaper, a literary 
publication and a yearbook under the 
direction of Advisers, most of whom 
have had student publication ex- 
perience as staff members and Ad- 
visers. It has a complete print-shop 
and mimeographing building where 
the writing, setting and publishing of 
the periodcals takes place. The 
campers also learn to print station- 
ery, place and name cards Christ- 
mas and holiday cards and other items 
that demonstrate their skills in typo- 
graphy. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Zarakov have 
felt that theid experience should be 
shared by others and that both camps 
and campers should know what could 
be accomplished during the summer 
in the publications field. For this 
reason, they sent out invitations to 


camps in southern and western Maine 
with a response that was highly gra- 
tifying. Assisting in the work was Roy 
Zabierek, a teacher in the schools of 
Newton, Mass., a graduate of the State 
Teachers College at Lowell, Mass., and 
former President of the Teachers Col- 
lege Division of the CSPA. 


HE CONFERENCE opened with an 

informal coffee hour in the lounge 
of the main lodge followed by a se- 
minar on “How to begin a Camp News- 
paper” with Mr. Zabierek as the con- 
sultant. At the same time for the more 
experienced, there was a seminar 
the porch overlooking the lake on 
“How To Better Your Present Publica- 
tion” with Dr. Joseph M. Murphy of 
the CSPA acting as consultant. These 
meetings were followed by a tour of 
the print shop and journalism room of 
Camp Wazilyatah, Harrison: “How to 
camp staff and their camper-assis- 
tants demonstrated their work. 

Round Table discusions on “‘The Use 
of Campers Skills in Art and Photo- 
graphy in the Camps Newspaper”, 
lead by Leonard G. Field, Director of 
Camp Waziyatah, Harrison: “How to 
Write the Features of Your Camp” by 
Mrs. Henry Shorey, Jr., Editor of the 
Bridgton News; and “The Camp News- 
paper as a “Means of Public Rela- 
tions”, by Mrs. Zarakov, completed the 
morning program. 

After a buffet lunch in the large and 
commodious recreation hall, the deleg- 
ates adjourned to the porch where Dr. 
Murphy spoke on “Blueprint for Med- 
alist’ and answered a good many 
questions from the floor. 

Warren Wilson, representing the H. 
S. Kinsman Co., of Portland, demon- 
strated the use of the A. B. Dick Dup- 
licating Products to all interested in 
such mechanical features. 

The major attraction of the after- 
noon was a demonstration of Car- 
tooning, stressing “Telling the story 
by Cartooning” by Bill Clark, Cartoon- 
ist for the Portland Press Herald. This 
was particularly interesting to all the 
delegates to the Conference and Mr.. 
Clark was kept busy answering ques- 
tions and doing special caricatures 
for the young editors. He had no dif- 
ficulty in disposing of his drawings. 

The interest developed by this con- 
ference more than fulfilled the ex- 
pectations of the sponsors and it is 
planned to make it an annual event. 
It is hoped it will stimulate addition- 
al interest in ths phase of camp work. 
The program in printing and publica- 
tions at Camp Zakelo is outstanding 
and adds another field of interest 
to the educational aspects of a sum- 
mer camp program. 
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With The Press Associations .. . 


Plans are being completed for the 
37th annual Convention of the In- 
diana High School Press Association at 
Franklin College, Franklin, 23-24 Oct. 
A luncheon wil! be held in Indiana- 
polis on Thursday, the 23rd under the 
auspices of the NAJD at which Dr. 
Joseph M. Murphy, CSPA Director 
will speak. He will also address the 
morning session of the Cenvention at 
Franklin on Friday and participate 
in other phases of the program. An 
attendance of about 100 is expected 
at the luncheon and over 500 at the 
Convention. The program is being 
arranged under the supervision of 
John F. Schrodt, Executive Secretary 
of the IHSPA. 

More than 600 editors and 75 Ad- 
visers attended the 12th Annual Mary- 
land State Press Advisers Convention 
at the University of Maryland on 
April 19. Of those, 124 entered the 
writing tournament and 10, the pho- 
tography contest. Prof. Alfred Crowell 
of the University’s School of Journal- 
ism supervised the rating of 80 pub- 
lications submited for judging. The 
Maryland Scroll, the official journal, 
carried in the May issue the winning 
papers in the writng tournament, list- 
ed all prize winning publications and 
carried a questionnaire asking what 
the delegates liked and disliked about 
the Convention. 


Lower Marion Senior High School, 
Ardmore, Pa., won the top honors 
and the Temple University Plaque at 
the 14th annual Temple Press Tourn- 
ament, held in Philadalphia, Pa. on 
April 17, according to Prof. Joseph C. 
Carter, Director. Publications partici- 
pating are assigned “points” in the 
various contests, the highest total 
determining the winner. 

The Western High School News- 
paper, Institute, conducted by the 
School of Journalism of the Univresity 
of Oregon from Aug. 18-22 registered 
197 student editors. Described as “a 
concentrated course of instruction in 
fundamentals of high school news- 
paper and yearbook production, it was 
staffed by Oregon professors, repre- 
sentatives of the professional and 
school press, and Donald E. Brown, as- 
sociate professor of journalism at the 
University of Illinois and former Di 
rector of the ISHSPA. Richard L. 
Neuberger, U.S. Senator from Oregon, 
addresed the concluding banquet on 
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“Journalism and Democracy”. The 
OSP Bulletin for May, journal of the 
Oregon Scholastic Press, carried an 
article by Howard Hills, Adviser, White 
Buffalo, Madras High School on the 
school’s printing plant that produces 
his prize-winning paper, and one by 
Mary Evans, newspaper and yearbook 
Adviser, Douglas, High, Portland on 
yearbook covers. 


How We Do It 
In The Philippines 
(Continued from Page 3.) 


the form of the auxiliary verb, but by 
changing the main verb itself. The 
phrase, “I do went,” is more logical 
according to Tagalog rules than “I did 
go.” The usual result, however, is a 
combination of both: “I did went.” 

Many verbs and adjectives in En- 
glish have accompanying prepositions: 
absent from, dwell in, eager for, fight 
with, wait for. An English-speaking 
person determines the correct or in- 
correct use of these prepositions, fre- 
quently enough, by the sound, for he 
is accustomed to hearing them used 
correctly. Such prepositions prove to 
be an almost insuperable obstacle for 
the students. Whether a person sits 
in, on, or at a table to eat his dinner 
is difficult for some to determine. 

In Tagalog, a certain vowel, or com- 
bination of vowels or consonants, has 
one and only one pronunciation. If 
you hear the word pronounced, you 
know immediately how it is spelled. 
English has many similar spellings 
of completely different sounds and 
different spellings of exactly the same 
sound. The example of the variations 
in pronunciation of “ou” in bough,” 
“through,” “though,” “tough,” and 
“thought” is a familiar to all. “Ir,” 
“er,” and “ur” all have the same pro- 
nunciation in words such as “mirth” 
and “imperturbable.” When the stu- 
dents attempt to spell English words 
according to sound, the results are far 
from the best. 


N ADDITION to errors in grammar 

and spelling, there are many errors 
in style. Many of the students are 
unable to see any difference between 
a well-written paragraph and one 
which is grammatically correct but 
poorly written. A grammatically cor- 
rect paragraph, for them, is a perfect- 
ly correct paragraph. Among those 
who are able to do well in both gram- 
mar and style in writing you discover 


the frequent use of non-idiomatic 


phrases. Grammatically these phrases | 


are correct, but an American would 
never use them to express his ideas, 
For example, the phrase, “What means 
this?”, is grammatically correct, al- 
though the phrase, ”’What does this 
mean?”, sounds more idiomatic. 


I have already mentioned the fact 
that the ages of the members of the 
staff range from thirteen to sixteen. 
As would be natural for students otf 
this age, their writing lacks maturity, 
both in vocabulary and in content. 
Since the English which the students 
hear and use is limited to that heard 
and used in the classroom, their 
vocabularies are necessarily restricted 
to common classroom phrases. With 
regard to content, it is only the excep- 
tional senior who has séme fairly orig- 
inal thought which he desires to ex- 
press in an editorial. The responsibility 
and reliability of older and more ma- 
ture students in writing articles, meet- 
ing deadlines, and preparing layouts 
can hardly be asked of them. 

Although all of these difficulties 
give a moderator a few more head- 
aches and create more work both for 
him and the staff members, they do 
not make a newsmagazine an impos- 
sibility. The moderator has to insist 
a bit more strongly that the staff “try, 
try again.” 

Many of the grammatical errors 
mentioned above apply also to the 
printers. Proof has to be checked ex- 


tremely carefully for this reason. One 


additional error which occurs fre- 
quentiy in the newspapers is that of 
the substitution of “f” for “p”. This 
is difficult to understand in view of 
the fact that “f” does not occur at 
all in any Tagalog word. 


HE CITY of San Pablo has a 

population of 58,000. The people 
of the city are interested in all the 
activities of the Ateneo, whether or 
not they have sons or relatives at- 
tending school here. The Ateneo plays 
an important role in the life of the 
city and in the interests of the people 
of the city. More than one hundred 
families are regular recipients of our 


quarterly newsmagazine, the Ensign. © 
When a recent issue was quite late, © 


these avid readers were quite con- 
cerned about the delay. 

The business and circulation of our 
newsmagazine do not present much 
of a difficulty. The finances are taken 


care of by a three-peso fee which each | 


student is required to pay for school, 
publications. Each issue of one thou- 
sand copies, consisting of twelve pages, 
including both covers, is printed by 
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photo-offset in Manila. The Christ- 
mas issue, which contains sixteen 
pages, and is a bit more elaborate, 
costs a bit more. The expenses of 
these four issues are kept within the 
limits of our budget. Of the 1,000 
copies, approximately 600 are given to 
the students and the faculty mem- 
bers. Our mailing list, which includes 
many families in the city of San Pablo 
and neighboring towns, a few schools 
with which we exchange publications, 
and a few friends in the United States, 
takes care of 200 copies. These latter 
are wrapped, addressed, and mailed 
by the business staff in less than two 
hours. A special permit allows us to 
mail these copies at a greatly reduced 
rate. The remaining copies are sold in 
order to provide a small amount to 
cover mailing costs. 


No article for the Columbia Scholas- 
tic Press Association would be com- 
plete without some mention of the 
high esteem in which this association 
is held in the Philippines. An award 
coming from the States holds greater 
value than an award from the Philip- 
pines. When the award comes from 
an international organization in the 
United States, it is especially prized. 
The encouragement, direction, and 
advice which have come from the 
CS.P.A. have brought about improve- 
ments in many school publications in 
the Philippines. The interest in our 
publication, the Ensign, shown by the 
request for this article, has been deep- 
ly appreciated. We only hope that 
many of Mr. Murphy’s questions con- 
cerning publications in the Philip- 
pines have received adequate answers. 


Medal of Merit For Director 


Pi Delta Epsilon, the Honorary Col- 
legiate Journalism Fraternity, has 
awarded Joseph M. Murphy, Director 
of the CSPA, its Medal of Merit “for 
outstanding interest in and support 
of Undergraduate studen: journal- 
ism.’ 


Authorized by the Grand Council of 
the Fraternity, the announcement was 
madeby Edward E. McDonald, Grand 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. In ad- 
dition to the bronze medal struck for 


» the presentation, an engrossed Cita- 


tion Certificate accompanied the 
award 

This was forwarded to the Director 
“aS an indication of the appreciation 
and esteem with which the Grand 
Council holds your work and en- 
deavors in the student publication 
field. 
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CSPA Director Attends All-Japan High School Newspaper 
Federation Anuual Conference, Hosei University, Tokyo 


(Continued from Page 7.) 


and hamburgs, as well as many other 
things, have become a part of the 
scene in Japan through the example, 
if not the precept, of the American 
occupation. 


ITH THIS BACKGROUND ma- 

terial, the recent Federation 
Conference may be more clearly un- 
derstood. The opening session was 
held in the large assembly hall of the 
University. It had the stage and lec- 
turn, the lights and microphones, 
typical of any assembly hall of the 
type in the United States. In back 
of each row of seats was a desk-like 
projection to provide for taking notes. 
Facing an audience of students who 
could not, with rare exception, under- 
stand a word that the peaker said, 
does not give one a feeling of con- 
fidence. Youth is youth, however, 
wherever it may be found and the 
same wit and light references that 
appeal to an American group, 
produced the same broad _ smiles 
and chuckles. The Japanese boys and 
girls are quiet and well-disciplined 
but in their casual moments they can 
be as lively and animated as boys and 
girls anywhere in the world. The high 
school boys wear a traditional costume 
navy blue long trousers, black shoes, 
white shirts and a navy blue visored 
cap with a seal of their school at the 
peak. The girls wear navy blue skirts 
with white blouses, many with a 
sailor-type collar. 


Following the Director’s address, 
Mr. Masao Takasu, a Japanese journ- 
alist, addressed the assembly. As he 
spoke, Mr. Ito translated his talk for 
the Director. Mr. Takasu compliment- 
ed the delegates on their pioneering 
in the field of journalism, crediting 
them with more courage than their 
professional counterparts. This phase 
of his remarks was most illuminating. 
The professional journalists have re- 
duced the 40,000 ideographs in the 
Japanese language to about 2000 work- 
ing units for their papers. The char- 
acters are printed vertically and the 
lines run from right to left; hence, 
the first page in a book or paper cor- 
responds to the last page in an Amer- 
ican publication. 

It was learned that about five years 
ago, a Japanese high school editor 
experimented with his paper and 
printed the lines horizontally with the 
characters running from left to right. 
His readers liked the change and he 


kept at it. At present, about 25 of 
the high school newspapers are print- 
ed in this manner and the number 
is growing. Significantly, two months 
prior to the Conference, Mainichi, one 
of the leading Japanese dailies started 
printing one of its four pages in the 
same manner. The Director remarked 
that the Japanese student editors were 
following the general direction of 
American boys and girls and he pro- 
phesied that in 15-20 years, all the 
Japanese papers would be printed as 
are these 25 high school papers. He 
met one of these pioneering editors 
and compared the layout of the first 
pages of a traditional style paper with 
one following the new trend. It com- 
pared with American layout and the 
young editor said he found it easier 
to do his makeup. 


OLLOWING the morning session, 

the Director was the guest of Mr. 
Ota, the Second High School Head- 
master and Chief Counselor, Mr. Sho- 
hei Baba, Professor of Classical Chi- 
nese in the Second High School, Ad- 
viser to its newspaper and President 
of the Advisers Association, Mr. Ito 
and Mr. Takasu at a traditional 
luncheon in a Japanese restaurant. 
Shoes had to be removed. one was 
seated on cushions on the floor, 
charming waitresses set beside one to 
make sure the meal moved in order 
and that every want was met, music 
and folk dances provided the enter- 
tainment, and no course was served 
until the conversation indicated it 
was time to place it before the guests. 


The second day of the Conference the 
meetings were held in the youth hotel. 
The Director sat before an audience 
of nearly 200 and answered questions 
from the editors. His interpreter was 
Yoshiharu Fujisawa, a Tokyo high 
school student who had spent the 
1956-57 school year in a Milwaukee 
high school as an exchange student 
in a program sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Field Service. His English was 
beautiful, his manner most cordial and 
engaging, and the meeting carried on 
for over two and one-half hours with 
no flagging interest. What impressed 
the Director was that exactly the same 
questions were being asked as would 
have been asked at a similar round- 
table gathering in a student press 
conference in the United States. There 
were questions on makeup, editorial 
content, how to get more news, how 
to maintain interest with fresh news, 
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relationships with the Adviser and the 
administration, and the like. 


— was had in the cafeteria that 
day. As soon as one young editor 
timidly presented his paper and found 
himself well received, others crowded 
around. It was as interested and as 
animated a group as could be found 
anywhere. Papers seemed to come out 
of the air by magic and, soon, the 
table was overflowing. 

That afternoon, the Director was 
asked to speak to the Advisers. This 
time, he had to remove his shoes, sit 
on a mat on the floor before the low 
tables characteristic of a Japanese 
setting, and answer the same kind of 
questions American Advisers would 
ask. This meeting was significant 
in that it was the first for an or- 
ganized Advisers group which, under 
the direction of Mr. Baba, will en- 
deavor to assume a strong guiding 
hand in the Federation’s affairs. At 
an assembly later in the day, four 
American students who were living in 
Japanese homes for the summer un- 
der the auspices of the American Field 
Service, spoke before the delegates. 
They exercised the courteous approach 
to such occasions which they had 
learned in their stay, receiving for it 
the applause of their audience. At the 
end of the program. the Japanese boys 
and girls arose and sang their nation- 
al anthem and, in reply, the Ameri- 
cans sang the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner”. 

The third day was spent largely 
with Mr. Baba who wanted to know 
how organizations such as the CSPA 
functioned and what could be done to 
improve the Federation. The Japanese 
organization does not run a Contest 
and is not sure it is ready for it yet. 
However, in small groups in various 
parts of the country, there are local 
competitions which may lead toward 
a national rating. 


UESTIONED as to representation, 

the Director learned that there 
were delegates present from all parts 
of the country. Japan extends for a 
long distance north and south and 
for some of these delegates their trip 
was equal to many taken to reach a 
CSPA Convention. The influence of 
this Federation is not taken lightly 
by the journalists of Japan, or by 
others. An incident cited by Mr. 
Takasu in his address at the opening 
session illustrated this. A recent mo- 
tion picture represented secondary 
school life in an unfavorable manner. 
The Federation made strong ob- 
jections to the producers and the ob- 
jectionable scenes were cut. The high 
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school newspapers carried stories on 
the matter so that a goodly portion 
of the secondary school population 
were well aware of the action taken 
by their national organization. There 
is no doubt that the Federation is a 
strong and growing influence in both 
Japan’s scholastic and professional 
journalistic field. 

The major problem of this year’s 
Conference, as stated by Mr. Baba, 
was to introduce originality to the 
papers. They seem to have fallen in- 
to a type. In this respect, the Japanese 
papers, and Advisers, have struck a 
common chord with American papers. 

The 1959 meeting will be held at 
Hosei University for the Chief Direct- 
or is Sannosuke Yaguchi, Editor of 
the newspaper at the Second High 
School. The Headmaster, Mr. Teizo 
Ota, automatically becomes the Chief 
Counselor, and the Adviser, Mr. Shohei 
Baba, was named President of the 
newly organized Advisers Association. 
Asked about exchanges, the Director 
pointed out the language difficulty but 
he did learn there were about 5 news- 
papers printed in English. English is 
taught in all the Japanese high 
schools. While many can read and 
write it, there is difficulty in reading 
or understanding the spoken word. 
The young man who extended the in- 
vitation for the CSPA to be represent- 
ed wrote clearly and well but in con- 
versation a translator was needed. 

On the Director’s first day in Japan 
he called on Mr. Daisuke Takei, Presi- 
dent of the Columbia University 
Alumni Club of Tokyo, with a letter of 
introduction from Dr. Grayson Kirk, 
President of Columbia University, who 
placed himself at his disposal during 
his stay. Through Mr. Takei, an ap- 
pointment was made with Dr. Hyoe 
Ouchi, President of Hosei University, 
who received them graciously in his 
suite of offices at the University and 
made himself available for any and 
all assistance he could render. Every- 
where he went he was made to feel 
at home and it is his hope that Col- 
umbia may some day be able to wel- 
come a representative of the Japanese 
school press at one of its future Con- 
ventions. 


NEWS AND NOTES... 


J. F. Paschal, Adviser to the 1959 La 
Airosa, yearbook, has turned over the 
advisership of the newspaper, Sand- 
storm, to Eldon Rawlings. Miss Sandra 
Mobley has been named Adviser to both 
the yearbook and the newspaper at 
the new Tascosa High School in Ama- 
rillo. Names for the new publications 
were to be selected by the student body 


when the school opened 
ber. 


Charles Sakamaki, Adviser to the} 


this Septem- | 195 


$V 


Black and Gold, yearbook, and Daily} 


Pinion, newspaper, of McKinley High 
School, Honolulu, Hawaii, has been 
named Adviser, also, of the school’s 
annual booklet of creative writing, 
art, and photography. He would wel- 
come any suggestion for making it an 
outstanding publication. 

The Furman Hornet, newspaper of 
Furman University, Greenville, S. C,, 
appeared on April 25 with a special 
28-page edition to commemorate the 
move of the University to a new camp- 
us. After more than a century on its 
present spot, the history of every 
phase of its existence was reviewed 
in the commemorative issue and plans 
for its future were clearly outlined. 

“A Standard Operating Procedure 
for Newspaper Staffs” appearing in 
the May School Activities, is a simple, 
effective guide to staff organization 


and procedure with an appended | 


bibliography for those who wish to 
know more about a given area. Pre- 
pared by Herman A. Estrin of the 
Newark, N. J., College of Engineering, 
it is one of several practical ap- 
proaches to school publications work 
that have come from his experiences 
with both college and secondary school 
groups. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Lamb Sheffield, for 


many years a member of the staff of 
the Kozminski School, Chicago, Ill, 


a founder and moving spirit of the | 


Elementary Press Association in that 
city, active in the CSPA and _ the 
CSPAA to whom the Gold Key was 
awarded in 1947, and, perhaps, th? 
most widely traveled Adviser in his- 
tory, retired in June and has taken up 
residence with her daughter at 2562 
Fontana Drive, Glenview, Illinois. 
The Post Office Dept., and the US. 
Treasury Dept. have set up an arl- 
rangement under which school re- 
presentatives or authorized volunteers 
assisting the local School Savings pro- 
gram with its weekly Stamp Day may 
obtain U.S. Savings stamps at the 
local post office without prepayment. 


Vida B. McGiffin, Adviser, the 
Highlander, Birmingham, Mich., High 
School, contributed an item to “Life 
in These United States” in the 


August, Readers’ Digest. It was an 
amusing incident in a bus trip in Flo- 
rida a year ago. 
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$ Volume Soars 
(Continued from Page 5.) 


$2,245 in 1956) while the average pro- 
iduction cost per book went up 6%, 
from $3.37 to $5.42... 


As in 1956, printing and binding 
'took the biggest bite out of the 
‘school’s budget. But as noted in the 
sampling of school expenditures 
(figure one) the average cost per 
book “C” was $12.06 per book for 400 
‘copies, while the school producing 
Ibook “F” paid $9.98 for 3800 copies. 


Yet, while book “F” represents the 
‘largest outlay of money for a single 
ischool, (it was turned out for a major 
west-coast university) the unit cost 
per book was 16c cheaper than the 
jcost per book for book “B”, which ran 
to only 350 copies. 


Difficult to measure 

It is difficut to estimate to any de- 
gree of accuracy as to the actual size 
‘of the market. The Columbia figures 
are considered by some as _ being 
over-weighted by the larger Eastern 
schools. However, some of the larger 
(in school population) far-west and 
mid-west states tend to swing a 
healthy piece of the market in their 
direction. 


Schools on the college level and 
high schools in the major cities, spend 
from $2,000 to $15,000, averaging about 
$4,000 per school. The elementary 
schools and smaller rural high schools 
may spend from a few hundred dol- 


ilars to about $2,500. An average in 


this instance might be $1,500. 

The nearly doubled outlay for year- 
books — attributed to rising produc- 
tion costs that all parts of the pub- 
lishing industry have felt during the 
past year may be partially ex- 
plained by the fact that some schools 
have taken to professional equipment 
and procedures in the preparation of 
their yearbooks. The determination of 
the competing schools in winffing a 
coveted award from the Scholastic 
Association may be a strong factor 
in producing “professional-looking” 
books. 


Offset gains 


Many schools appeared to be swing- 
ing away from letterpress and toward 
offset as their reproduction process, 
which has led to more pages devoted 
to elaborate photo layouts. 

Some schools have invested in ex- 
pensive press cameras, a few in the 
so-called ‘‘picture-in-a minute” rigs. 
Others, leaving nothing to chance, 
called in commercial photographers. 
Professional artists and makeup 
people, in some instance, were used 
for layout and line work. 

Covers, too, became more ingenious. 
Padding, multi-cover embossing, and 
other frills were more noticeable and 
ate into the production budget. A few 
cost-conscious schools, on the other 
hand, had a “split-run” arrangement, 
where only seniors were entitled to 
purchase padded or hard-cover year- 
books, while lower classmen had to 
settle for soft-cover editions, at a 
lower price. 


Profit or non-profit 

Unlike regular publishers, the 
schools took a mixed reaction toward 
making a profit on their yearbook 
sales. 

Full-page advertising rates in some 
books ran into a healthy figure, while 
others were a drop in the incodme 
bucket. When asked (on the entry 
blank) where any profits from the sale 
of the books would go, most schools 
said they would plow back their pro- 
fits for the following year’s edition, 
some said they would buy new camera 
or darkroom equipment; schools in 
public systems on a few occasions 
said the money would go back to the 
local board of education; afew came 
right out and said they didn’t expect 
a profit. 

Deficits, some schools explained, 
would be made up by the school or by 
the school system; by a student (or 
senior) assessment; a few schools 
modestly declined to offer any ex- 
planation; some hinted that heads 
might roll should the book lose money; 
and Sister M , yearbook advisor at 
a small New England convent, had 
this answer of where deficit money 
would come from: “The Lord only 
knows...” 





Fig. Two 
COLUMBIA YEABOOK PRODUCTION 
No. of 
Total entrants 
No. of prod. supplying 
State books cost data 
Alabama 6,089 $ 31,158 9 
Arizona 9,070 40,225 9 
Arkansas 3,900 22,615 4 
California 80,171 392,863 74 
Colorado 4,725 27,236 5 
Connecticut 16,675 98,593 36 
Delaware 1,511 9,067 4 
District of 
Columbia 4,205 33,785 12 
Florida 12,040 67,798 15 
Georgia 11,650 79,933 15 
Idaho 700 5,195 1 
Illinois 45,681 265,842 38 
Indiana 19,273 95,804 21 
Kansas 5,540 25,425 
Kentucky 2,547 14,197 4 
Louisiana 6,073 37,793 6 
Maine 6,091 37,597 19 
Maryland 19,238 96,500 30 
Massachusetts 28,128 187,676 60 
Michigan 36,580 145,001 33 
Minnesota 6,705 37,901 9 
Mississippi 380 2,371 1 
Missouri 11,215 46,268 13 
Nebraska 1,018 6,312 3 
Nevada 1,300 8,746 1 
New Hampshire ; 4,865 26,262 13 
New Jersey 56,976 360,663 110 
New York City 67,332 292,716 87 
New York State 103,279 557,773 173 
North Carolina 12,846 82,827 26 
North Dakota 285 1,955 1 
Ohio 39,155 221,740 48 
Oklahoma 7,867 41,605 7 
Oregon 9005 43,787 9 
Pennsylvania 83,227 514,503 136 
Rhode _ Island 5,278 29,534 9 
South Carolina 7,256 49,948 12 
South Dakota 750 4,184 1 
Tennessee 7,407 36,281 il 
Texas 20,187 155,589 24 
Utah 8,085 5,318 7 
Vermont 1,105 6,880 4 
Virginia 14,882 100,350 19 
Washington 13,571 58,648 13 
West Virginia 620 3,363 1 
Wisconsin 8,478 38,601 10 
TOTALS $12,961 $4,408,700 1,149 


SUMMARY 707 books $5.42 per $3,836 spent 
pertitle book per school 








COMPARATIVE ANNUAL SURVEY DATA 


No. of Total Prod:. No. of Books per 
Books Cost Entrants Title 
1957 812,961 $4,498,700 1,149 707 
195%) 697,446 $2,355,765 1,050 664 
Increase for ‘57 +8% +53% + 10% +9% 


Ietober, 1958 





Prod. Cost Average spent 
per Book per school 
$5.42 $3,836 

$3.37 $2,245 
+6% +5% 
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The March of Books . 
“HOW DO WE COMMUNICATE?” 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University 
School of Journalism. Tallahassee, Florida 


HOW DO WE COMMUNICATE? 
Edited by Connie Jean Conway. Madi- 
son: The University of Wisconsin. 
50 pp. 

This booklet is a report of the 1957 
Midwest Public Relations Conference 
at the University of Wisconsin. It 
opens with a summary by Bryant E. 
Kearl. 

The three lecture topics are: The 
difusion process: how do we get ideas 
accepted; oral communications in in- 
dustry; written comunications in in- 
dustry. 


AMERICAN ENGLISH. By Albert H. 
Marckwardt. New York: Oxford. 194 
pp. $4.50. 

The English speak English, and the 
Americans speak 
English _ but 
they don’t speak 
the same Eng- 
lish. They don’t 
say their words 
the same way. 
And they don’t 
use the same 
words. 

Why is Amer- 
ican English dif- 
ferent? Author 
Marckwardt has some good answers 
to this question. He discusses them in 
a lively fashion in his readable book 
of some nine chapters. 

Ther was only one English lan- 
guage when the colonists left the 
British Isles. Those who stayed spoke 
the same language as those who left. 
It was an Elizabethan language. 

From there on each language went 
its own way. Not all of the Colonists 
were English. To Indian terms they 
added those of the Dutch, French, 
Germans, Spanish, Swedes. 

The westward movement enriched 
the language. As the frontier moved 
to the Mississippi, the Rockies, the Pa- 
cific, new words and new pronuncia- 
tons developed. 

Meanwhile the South was a world 
in itself. The Negro saw life as a slave 
sees it. His manner of speaking was 
governed accordingly. 

To be sure the academician and 
grammarian have tried hard. But 
language is dynamic, not static. Only 
a dead language can be captured. 


DEAN CAMPBELL 
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American language still is cluttered. 
Remnants of ancient grammar still 
handicap it. Then, too, teachers often 
are more interested in correct rather 
than effective comunication. 


What will American English be like 
a century from now? TV, radio, and 
films wili keep it one language. So 
will other mass media, but it never 
will be the English of England either 
1620 or 1960. 


UNDERSTANDING ENGLISH. By 
Paul Roberts. New York: Harper. 508 
pp. $3.75. 


What does a college freshman need 
to know about English? Almost noth- 
ing, some say. Others show more 
faith in English teaching in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


English professors differ on what a 
freshman course should encompass. 
Some stress composition only. Others 
sprinkle with literature. Still others 
cope with readng, writing, listening, 
speaking. 

Paul Roberts’ book for freshmen is 
above average — far above. For one 
thing, it’s readable. More important, 
the author has sifted out much of 
the trivia which clutters so many of 
these dull and academic books. 

Understanding English is enriched 
by the author’s knowledge of lin- 
guistics. Important too is his fresh ap- 
proach to grammar. He is less familiar 
with some aspects of communications 
research. 


Perhaps the title gives the book the 
wrong emphasis. A person may un- 
derstand English yet not communi- 
cate effectively in English. Hence, it 
may be desirable to stress the sending 
as well as the receiving of mesages. 

On the whole, however, this b6ok 
meets a great need. It is not the final 
answer to the question asked in this 
review’s first sentence. 


TV AND OUR SCHOOL CRISIS. By 
Charles A. Siepman. New York: Dodd, 
Mead. 198 pp. $3.50. 

Education is in turmoil, some say. 
Why? Sputniks changed everything. 
They showed us that Russian educa- 
tion is better than American — so 
some say. 


Should we concentrate on scie)ice? 
Should we return to the classics? 
Should we liquidate the frills? Mvan- 
while, we need more teachers, hore 
schools, more support. 

Charles A. Siepman does not )iave 
a stock answer for all these questions, 
He does say that educational televi- 
sion can help us improve our schools 
— helps children learn more. 

First, Siepman makes a concise re- 
view of the origin and development} 
of television. Then he points to find-} 
ings and opinions on television inj 
schools, colleges, and universities. 

Siepman says “As we avail ourselves 
of TV and like resources, we see 
nothing standing between us and a 
golden age of education other than 
petty vanities. unworthy fears, andi 
the inflexivility of habituated, out-§ 
worn ways of thought.” ; 


PRELUDE TO INDEPENDENCE. By 
Arthur M. Schlesinger. New York: 
Knopf. 318 pp. $6. 

David Ramsay made a significant 
comment in 1789 when he wrote The 
History of the American Revolution 
He said, “In establishing American in- 
dependence, the pen and the press 
had a merit equal to that of the 
sword.” 

A twentieth century historian, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, agrees. His 
book titled “The Newspaper War on 
Britain, 1764-1776” is convincing proof 
It also is a dramatic account to thrill 
the modern reader who takes s0 
much for granted. 

The historian reports what hap- 
pened in twelve years crowded with 
crises. In the first two chapters he 
describes the real American revolu- 
tion. One discusses the sources of dis- 
affection and the other presents the 
levers of propaganda. 

Where but in Boston, the “foundry 
of Propaganda”, could you find a Sam 
Adams and John Adams, a Paul Re-j 
vere and Isaiah Thomas, and their} 
contemporaries— men who were asf 
newspapers of that day for the 
brave as they were astute, as persist- § 
ent as they were vigilant? ; 

Their success was incredible The§ 
newspaper of that day for the} 
most part tottered on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Paper was scarce. Ink 
too. And many of the colonists could 
not afford to buy newspapers if they} 
could read them. , 

Here is a book for the profit-hungryj 
newspaper publisher, the cynical city, 
editor, and one the brighteyed journ-§ 
alism major should read. Today we] 
have so much and do so little because 
the newsmen of the revolution had s0 
little yet did so much. 
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— THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


You Are Cordially Invited 


To Participate in the 


18th ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND SHORT COURSE 
IN YEARBOOK PRODUCTION 


of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


OCTOBER 17-18, 1958 


The Conference has been organized to cover every subject necessary to an understanding of the year- 
book, as a record of the school year. The subjects of the individual meetings deal with specific procedures 
involved in the planning and procedures required for the publication of a successful yearbook. They start 
with the preliminary steps, the general plan, the organization of the staff, the dummy, the text, illustra- 
tions, scheduling, production, financing and distribution. In sequence, they constitute “A Short Course in 
Yearbook Production”. This is an invaluable preparation for staff and Adviser. 


General Meeting: The opening session will be 
held on Friday, October 17, at 12:30 P.M. in 
McMillin Academic Theatre, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Broadway at 116th Street, N.Y.C. 


Sectional Meetings: Held at Columbia Univer- 
sity, Friday, October 17, at 1:30 — 2:30 — 3:30 
P.M. and Saturday, October 18, at 9:30 A.M. 
Topics and places of meetings will be announced 
in the final program. 


Clinics: Scheduled for Saturday, October 18, at 
10:30 A.M. for both Advisers and staff members. 
Delegates are advised to bring their 1958 books 
for use of the critics. 


Luncheon: The concluding luncheon, included in 
the registration fee, will be held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Biltmore on Saturday, October 
18, at 12:30 P.M. An outstanding authority on 


a subject related to the Yearbook or pictorial 
journalism will be the speaker. 


Fees: The fee for each person attending the Con- 
ference will be $7.00, including the luncheon. 
Delegates should register in advance on the Form 
attached to this announcement. 


Advance Registration: The attached Form should 
be filled in and mailed with an attached check 
to the CSPA on or before October 10. Badges 
and luncheon tickets will be forwarded by return 
mail. Later registrations will be held at the 
Registration Desk, Low Library Rotunda pend- 
ing arrival. 


Exhibit: There will be an exhibit of a selection 
of the top-ranking books in the Low Library 
Rotunda during the Conference. The 1958 award 
list will be posted in the Rotunda on Friday, 
October 17. 


For additional information, circulars, registration forms, hotel lists, etc., write: 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library Columbia Univresity, New York 27, N. Y. 











